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SERMON. 

Proverss, xvi. 31.—The hoary 
head is a crown of glory, if it be 
found an the way of righteousness. 

This is a wise saying of the wise 
man, which has no particular con- 
nection with what is said betore 
it or what is said after it. It needs 
no comments, for it is a plain de- 
claration of a plain important truth. 

That piety is a peculiar orna- 
ment to old people, 


It is proposed to consider, 
1. Who may properly be called 


old people. 

Ii. What is to be understood by 
their piety. And, 

lll. In what respects their pie- 
ty is their peculiar ornament. 

1. Weare to consider who may 
properly be called old people. 
‘This is a phrase to which com- 
mon usé has affixed no definite 
meaning. Old and young are re- 
lative terms, and may .admit of 
different significations. We often 
speak of some as young, of some 
as younger, and of some as young- 
est. And onthe contrary, we of- 
ten speak of the old, the older, 


on 


and the oldest. Children always 
think their parents are old. Some 
think men may be called old 
at forty, or fifty, or sixty, and it 
is generally, if not universally 
thought, that those are really old 
who have arrived at seventy and 
above seventy years of age. 
There seems to be no improprie- 
ty however, in calling any man 
old, rather than young, who has 


passed the meridian of life, which 
is commonly supposed to be at 


about forty-five. The scripture 
represents those as old, who have 
gray hairs here and there upon 
them. David considered this asa 
mark of his old age. ** Now when 
I am old and gray headed, O God, 
forsake me not.”? The distinction 
in ages has always been consider- 
ed as an important distinction by 
all mankind, who have marked it 
by some peculiar symptoms or 
visible effects, which the different 
periods of life produce on the 
body or mind. The young are 
fond of the distinction between 
them and the old ; and though the 
old cannot deny the distinction, 
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yet they generally regret it. But 
it ought to be realized by both 
the young and the old; for God 
has made it the ground of differ- 
ent precepts and prohibitions in 
his word. He requires that of the 
young, which he does not require 
of the old, and requires that of the 
old, which he does not of the 
young. Though God has men- 
tioned threescore years and ten, 
as the common boundary of life ; 
yet he has no where mentioned 
any particular period in life,when 
a person ceases to be young, and 
begins to be old. He leaves it to 
every individual to judge for him- 
self, when the precepts to the 
young bind him, and when the 
precepts to the old bind him. It 
isa matter of serious importance, 
therefore, that every one should 
judge justly, with respect to his 
being old, or young. We are not 
to determine whether we are 
young, or whether we are old, by 
what others think or say of us; 
but by what we know of ourselves 
respecting this distinct period in 
our lives, which God has distin- 
guished and which he regards. 
None can either read, or hear the 
word of God properly and profita- 
bly, without numbering their days 
aright, and realizing whether they 
are in the morning, in the merid- 
ian, or decline of life. How many 
have been startled the first time 
they heard themselves called old, 
or the first time they realised 
themselves to be so? This dis- 


course is designed for the aged, 
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and it seems necessary that all 
who stand in that rank should 
know that it speaks to them in 
particular. Let us now consider, 

2. What is to be understood by 
the piety of old people, which is 
their peculiar ornament or crown 
of glory. It is called their right- 
eousness in the text. Righteour- 
ness is often used in Scripture 
to denote holiness in heart and 
life, in distinction from every 
thing that is unholy in heart and 
life. When any are renewed in 
the spirit of their mind, they are 
said “to pat on the new man, 
which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness.” 
Righteousness is true holiness, 
which is the moral excellence of 
all moral beings, and the essence 
of all vital piety ia mankind. ‘The 
piety of oid people implies two 
things. And, 

1. Ht implies their cordial 
belief of the great truths of the 
gospel. None can truly embrace 
the gospel, without cordially be- 
lieving the peculiar and essential 
doctrines or principles,upon which 
it is founded. Man must believe, 
in order to be saved, what the gos- 
pel teaches concerning God, con- 
cerning Christ, concerning them- 
selves, and concerning the future 
state of rewards and punishments. 
They must believe the existence, 
the perfections, the government, 
and the purposes of God. ‘They 
must believe that God is, and that 
he is a rewarder of them that dil- 
igently seek him; that his laws 
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are holy, just, and good; that he 
reigns in righteousness, and dis- 
poses of all his works and crea- 
tures in perfect wisdom, justice, 
and goodness; and that he will 
finally promote the highest holi- 
ness and happiness of the universe, 
by punishing the wicked and re- 
warding the righteous in the fu- 
ture state. They must believe, 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is both 
God and man in two distinct na- 
tures, and one person forever ; 
that he has suffered and died to 
make atonement for the sins of the 
world ; that they have sinned, and 
do deserve the curse of the law 
which they have broken; that 
they must renounce all self-right- 
eousness and self-dependance, and 
rely alone on the atonement of 
Christ for pardon and acceptance 
in the sight of God, and that it is 
only by perseverance, in faith, re- 
pentance, and obedience, they can 
reach the kingdom of heaven ; 
while all the finally impenitent 
and unbelieving will be cast off 
forever. All true piety, is found- 
ed on the knowledge, the belief, 
and the love of the great and pe- 
culiar truths of the gospel. Nor is 
this all, for, 

2. The piety of old people im- 
plies the practice of the duties, as 
well as the belief of the doctrines 
of the gospel. It seems to be sug- 
gested in the text, that old right- 
eous persons have lived not only 
along, buta righteous life. ‘The 
hoary head is a crown of glory, if 
it be found in the way of righteous- 
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ness.” It is generally true, though 
there may be some exceptions, 
that aged christians have lived a 
long time in the way of holiness 
and obedience to the divine com- 
mands. ‘The promises of the gos- 
pel are expressly made to those 
who overcome, to those who con- 
tinue in well-doing, and to those 
who endure unto the end. The 
piety of the aged is aged piety, 
and productive of the fruits of 
righteousness. Internal piety al- 
ways produces external obedience 
to the precepts of the gospel. 
Though the oldest Christians nev- 
er arrive at sinless perfection in 
this life, yet they generally grow 
in grace as they grow in years, 
and become more and more satis- 
fied with living reconciled to dy- 
ing, and desirous of being absent 
from the body, and present with 
the Lord. It is to be expected, 
that aged saints will be found in 
the way of righteousness, and liv- 
ing under the happy influence of 
the great and precious promises of 
which God has giventhem. “The 
righteous shal] flourish like the 
palm-tree ; he shall grow like a 
cedar in Lebanon. Those that be 
planted in the house of the Lord, 
shall flourish in the courts of our 
God. They shall bring forth fruits 
in old age; they shall be fat and 
to shew that the Lord 
Though the piety of 


flourishing : 
is upright.” 


the young and that of the old are 
essentially alike ; yet the piety of 
the aged has a specific and supe- 
rior excellence. 
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yet they generally regret it. But 
it ought to be realized by both 
the young and the old; for God 
has made it the ground of differ- 
ent precepts and prohibitions in 
his word. He requires that of the 
young, which he does not require 
of the old, and requires that of the 
old, which he does not of the 
young. Though God has men- 
tioned threescore years and ten, 
as the common boundary of life; 
yet he has no where mentioned 
any particular period in life,when 
@ person ceases to be young, and 
begins to be old. He leaves it to 
every individual to judge for him- 
self, when the precepts to the 
young bind him, and when the 
precepts to the old bind him. It 
isa matter of serious importance, 
therefore, that every one should 
jadge justly, with respect to his 
being old, or young. We are not 
to determine whether we are 
young, or whether we are old, by 
what others think or say of us; 
but by what we know of ourselves 
respecting this distinct period in 
our lives, which God has distin- 
guished and which he regards. 
None can either read, or hear the 
word of God properly and profita- 
bly, without numbering their days 
aright, and realizing whether they 
are in the morning, in the merid- 
ian, or decline of jife. How many 
have been startled the first time 
they heard themselves called old, 
or the first time they realised 
themselves to be so? This dis- 
course is designed for the aged, 
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and it seems necessary that all 
who stand in that rank should 
know that it speaks to them in 
particular. Let us now consider, 

2. What is to be understood by 
the piety of old people, which is 
their peculiar ornament or crown 
of-glory. It is called their right- 
eousness in the text. Righteous- 
ness is often used in Scripture 
to denote holiness in heart and 
life, in distinction from every 
thing that is unholy in heart and 
life. When any are renewed in 
the spirit of their mind, they are 
said “to pat on the new mao, 
which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness.” 
Righteousness is true holiness, 
which is the moral excellence of 
all moral beings, and the essence 
of all vital piety in mankind. ‘The 
piety of old people implies two 
things. And, 

1. Ht implies their cordial 
belief of the great truths of the 
gospel. None can truly embrace 
the gospel, without cordially be- 
lieving the peculiar and essential 
doctrines or principles,upon which 
it is founded. Man must believe, 
in order to be saved, what the gos- 
pel teaches concerning God, con- 
cerning Christ, concerning them- 
selves, and concerning the future 
state of rewards and punishments. 
They wust believe the existence, 
the perfections, the government, 
and the purposes of God. ‘They 
must believe that God is, and that 
he is a rewarder of them that dil- 
igently seek him; that his laws 
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are holy, just, and good; that he 
reigns in righteousness, and dis- 
poses of all his works and crea- 
tures in perfect wisdom, justice, 
and goodness; and that he will 
finally promote the highest holi- 
ness and happiness of the universe, 
by punishing the wicked and re- 
warding the righteous in the fu- 
ture state. They must believe, 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is both 
God and man in two distinct na- 
tures, and one person forever ; 
that he has suffered and died to 
make atonement for the sins of the 
world ; that they have sinned, and 
do deserve the curse of the law 
which they have broken; that 
they must renounce all self-right- 
eousness and self-dependance, and 
rely alone on the atonement of 
Christ for pardon and acceptance 
in the sight of God, and that it is 
only by perseverance, in faith, re- 
pentance, and obedience, they can 
reach the kingdom of heaven ; 
while all the finally impenitent 
and unbelieving will be cast off 
forever. All true piety, is found- 
ed on the knowledge, the belief, 
and the love of the great and pe- 
culiar truths of the gospel. Nor is 
this all, for, 

2. The piety of old people im- 
plies the practice of the dutves, as 
well as the belief of the doctrines 
of the gospel. It seems to be sug- 
gested in the text, that old right- 
eous persons have lived not only 
along, buta righteous life. ‘The 
hoary head is a crown of glory, if 
it be found in the way of righteous- 
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ness.” It is generally true, though 
there may be some exceptions, 
that aged christians have lived a 
long time in the way of holiness 
and obedience to the divine com- 
mands. ‘The promises of the gos- 
pel are expressly made to those 
who overcome, to those who con- 
tinue in well-doing, and to those 
who endure unto the end. The 
piety of the aged is aged piety, 
and productive of the fruits of 
righteousness. Internal piety al- 
ways produces external obedience 
to the precepts of the gospel. 
Though the oldest Christians nev- 
er arrive at sinless perfection in 
this life, yet they generally grow 
in grace as they grow in years, 
and become more and more satis- 
fied with living reconciled to dy- 
ing, and desirous of being absent 
from the body, and present with 
the Lord. It is to be expected, 
that aged saints will be found in 
the way of righteousness, and liv- 
ing under the happy influence of 
the great and precious promises of 
which God has giventhem. “The 
righteous shal] flourish like the 
palm-tree ; he shall grow like a 
cedar in Lebanon. Those that be 
planted in the house of the Lord, 
shall flourish in the courts of our 
God. They shall bring forth fruits 
in old age; they shall be fat and 
flourishing : to shew that the Lord 
is upright.”” Though the piety of 
the young and that of the old are 
essentially alike ; yet the piety of 
the aged has a specific and supe- 
rior excellence. 
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It now remains to consider. 

3. In what respects, their piety 
is their peculiar ornament. Piety 
adorns the hoary head,and spreads 
a peculiar beauty over the aged. 
This is the universal opinion of 
mankind. Those who look upon 
piety as a blemish in the morning 
or meridian of life, admire it as a 
beauty in oldage. Who eversaw 
a poor man of piety, suffering the 
decays of nature, and the infirmi- 
ties of old age, that did not say to 
himself that his piety, in his situa- 
tion, was proper, was necessary, 
and truly amiable. Who ever 
saw arech man of piety, bowing 
under the weight of years, lean- 
ing on his staff, or lying on a bed 
of sickness and death, and just 
ready to leave all his possessions 
and honors; that did not say to 
himself, I had rather possess that 
man’s piety, than all the wealth 
and earthly enjoyments, which he 
is leaving behind him. How much 
soever piety may be despised in 
the young, the rich and the great, 
in the early stages of life, yet it al- 
ways appears to be a'crown of glo- 
ry in those, who are in the vale of 
years, and on the borders of eter- 
nity. It is.a peculiar beauty and 
ornament to old people, in various 
respects. For, 

1. Their piety appears with pe- 
culiar purity. They have been 
thrown intothe furnace of affliction, 
and experienced many fiery trials, 
which were designed to purge 
them from their dross and: tin. 
They have been made to distia- 
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guish between nature and grace, 
which were often blended iogeth- 
er, in their early piety. They 
have learned the wide difference 
between natural and spiritual af- 
fections,and discovered their great 
Jeanness and imperfection in holi- 
ness, which has clothed them with 
humility, the brightest feature in 
the Christian character. They 
have been taught to keep their 
hearts as well as their lives, with 
all diligence. They have become 
better acquainted with God, with 
themselves, and with the world. 


‘They have found the folly and 


danger of leaning to their own un- 
derstanding, and trusting in their 
own heart. ‘They more habitual- 
ly acknowledge God in all their 
ways, and seek to him for continu- 
al guidance and assistance in duty. 
They are in some measure cured 
of their natural and spiritual pride. 
Theywere once proud of their pie- 
ty, and wished to be esteemed as 
the excelient of the earth. Nor 
were they merely proud of their 
piety, but of their superiority. 
Instead of esteeming others better 
than themselves, they esteemed 
themselves better than others, 
which was spiritual pride. But 
when they are become aged, they 
think more soberly of themselves, 
& as they ought to think, and walk 
safely before God; which exhib- 
its their piety in a more pure and 
amiable light. The purified piety 
of Peter, of Paul, and especially 
of John, who outlived all the 
other Apostles, shone with pecu- 











liar lustre, in the close of life. 
Abraham appears better after he 
was tried, than he did before. 
Jacob appears vastly better after 
he was tried, than he did before. 
His sons appear vastly better after 
they were tried, than they did 
before. The piety of David 
Brainerd grew more pure and 
beautiful, as he drew nearer and 
nearer to the grave. Aged piety 
is tried, purified, refined piety, 
and spreads a peculiar glory over 
those, who have gone through the 
storms and tempests of life, spent 
their days in the service of God. 
and are waiting for their appoint- 
ed change. 

2. Piety isa peculiar ornament 
to old people, because it hides 
the infirmities and imperfections, 
which are peculiar to their age. 
Old age is usually attended with 
so many infirmities of body and 
mind, that it exhibits a spectacle, 
from which every body turns a- 
way bis eyes with pain,or disgust, 
You can hardly bear to see a man. 
with whom you have been ac- 
quainted in his better days, after 
he has lost his bodily activity, his 
hearing, his seeing, his memory, 
and all his sociability. These are 
the usual effects and consequences 
of old age, in a greater or less de- 
gree; and they are certainly 


great corporeal] and mental im- 
perfections,which need something 
tocoverthem. But there is noth- 
ing can cover these imperfections 
bat vital piety, which aged chris- 
tians often retain after their bodi- 
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ly and intellectual powers 
much impaired. This was the 
case of the apostle John. He 
lived until he became very feeble 
in body and mind, but he retained 
his spirit of piety, which render- 
ed him peculiarly amiable and ven- 
erable. When he could do no 
more, he used to sit in the chair 
and say, * Little children love one 
another.”” Who could see, or des- 
pise his decays of nature, which 
were adorned with the beauties 
of holiness? How amiable does 
piety render aged parents in the 
eyes of their dutiful children ?— 
How amiable does piety render any 
aged, feeble christian, not only in 
the view of his friends and acquain- 
tance, but of all who witness his 
pious appearance, and hear his 
pious language? How many a- 
ged christians lose their bodily ac- 
tivity while their mental abilities 
are but very little impaired, and 
their growth in grace is increased ; 
in such cases they often become 
more amiable, than they were in 
their full vigour and activity.— 
Their piety shines with peculiar 
lustre, and hides, and more than 
hides the imbecility of body and 
mind, though continually increas- 
ing tothe day of their death.—- 
Their declining path is like the de- 
clining sun, which sends forth less 
heat, but exhibits more brightness, 
until it sinks below the horizon, 
as the beams of the setting sun 
appear more mild and pleasant, 
than its meredian rays, so every 
body loves to see piety in the aged 


are 
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notwithstanding all their other 
imperfections, more than in those 
ia whom it is rather obscured by 
natural excellencies. 

3. Piety isa peculiar ornament 
to old people, because it renders 
them useful, when they would oth- 
erwise be useless and burdensome 
to the world. Those who are 
destitute of piety, when they be- 
come old, infirm, decripid and in- 
capable of pursuing any useful 
employment, seem to serve no 
other valuable.purpose than to be 
passive instruments of admonishing 
others of their frailty and mortality 
and of the guilt and danger of liv- 
ing and dying hopeless and wretch- 
ed. But piety renders men use- 
ful after their labouring davs 
are over, and thev are gradually 
sinking under the decays of nature 
and the usual infirmities of old age. 
They are still capable of serving 
God and their generation, by their 
examples, their instructions, their 
admonitions, and their pray- 
ers for the friends and for the en- 
emies of God. ‘Though Simeon 
had lived to old age, and had 
long waited for the consolation of 
Israel, and his own departure out 
of the world ; yet he was eminent- 
ly useful as long as he lived.— 
And though Anna the prophetess 
had lived to the great age of four- 
score and four years ; yet she de- 
parted not from the temple, but 
served God with fastings and pray- 
ers night andday. ‘Though Josh- 
ua and Caleb were probably very 
much worn down, by their labours 
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fatigues, and sufferings, during 
their long journey through the 
wilderness ; yet they continued to 
be extensively useful, for years 
after they arrived in Canaan, in 
governing, in instructing, and res- 
training the people of God. They 
served the Lord and were the 
means of the people’s serving the 
Lord as long as they lived. Piety 
made Barzillai and Jehoiada  sig- 
nally useful, through along life to 
the day of their death. Piety had 
the same happy influence on 
Paul and John in their old age, 


whocontinued eminently useful tiil 
death put a period to their ser- 
vices and sufferings. How many 
hoary heads are now to be found 
in the way of righteousness, and 
crowned with glory? Are there 
not many old disciples, bringing 
forth the fruits of righteousness, 
to be found in ourchurches at the 
present day? Are there not many 
grey-headed pious parents, walk- 
ing in the way of righteousness 
and witha perfect heart, usefully 
instructing their children and 
households, to keep the wav of 
the Lord? ‘The pious examples 
and instructions of aged parents, 
are often tenfold more valuable to 
their families, than all the wealth 
and respectability they can bestow 
upon them. Piety renders old peo- 
ple useful, not only to their fami- 
lies and friends, but to the world. 
They are visible monuments of 
sovereign grace, and show, as the 
psalmist says, that the Lord is right- 
eous ; that is, faithful to his prom- 
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ises, in carrying his friends even joyments they possess, and the 
to old age, and supporting and promising prospects before them. 
comforting them, when the world But when they begin to decline in 
and the things of the world life, and arrive at old age, their 
can no longer satisfy their de- views and feelings in respect to 
sires, or alleviate their burdens. the men of the world and the 
Old people walking in the way of things of the world, are greatly 
righteousness,and rejoicing inGod, and sensibly altered. Instead of 
exhibit, a spectacle tenfold more being joyful, they are sorrowful ; 
beautiful and instructive, than the instead of being cheerful they are 
young, the rich, and the grand melancholy; instead of being 
exhibit, while rolling in theircar- pleased with every thing, they 
riages and rejoicing in their vani- are displeased and disgusted with 
ty. That piety, which renders every thing; and instead of see- 
old people useful and valuable, ing promising prospests before 
gives them a crown of glory, su- them, they see nothing but accu- 
perior to any crown that the mulating evils,disappointmepts,and 
graceless, useless, and worthless wretchedness. ‘Their spirits sink, 
can put on. Piety in old people their resolutions fail, they become 
especially, gives a beauty to their querelous, murmur at God, and 
persons, when all exterior orna- complain of every body and of ev- 
ments are faded and gone. I may ery thing. There are thousands 
add, of such discontented, unhappy old 
4. That piety is a peculiar or- people, who are destitute of the 
nament to old people, because it comforts and supports of religion. 
makes them happy in themselves, But piety makes old people hap- 
and happy to others. Old age py in themselves, and happy to 
usually draws after it, not onlya others. Their love to’ God and 
train of outward infirmities, troub- man, their faith, their hope, their 
les, and afflictions, but various patience, their submission, and 
species of inward and moral dis- their meekness, cure or restrain 
orders, which are more grievous the moral disorders and imper- 
to bear. Human nature is differ- fections, which are peculiar to old 
ently affected,and puts on different age, and render them happy in 
appearances in the different stages themselves, and happy to others. 
of life. In the early stages of life, What a pleasure do dutiful chil- 
men are naturally joyful, cheerful, dren take in attending, assisting, 
and pleased with the scenes they and gratifying the desires of their 
are passing through, with the ob- pious, patient, peaceable  pa- 
jects with which they are sur- rents. Who would not have 
rounded, with those with whom been willing to take care of Bar- 
they are conversant, with the en- zillai, or Simeon, in their old age ? 
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It is trae, datiful children will not 
fajl to treat their parents with re- 
spect and tenderness, though 
strangers to piety, and subject to 
the various moral disorders, as 
well as the natural infirmities of 
unrenewed human nature, which 
are peculiar to old age; but it 
must give them pain to see 
their comfortless parents, and to 
heat their murmurs and com- 
plaints. The want of piety in 
old people is a great evil to them- 
selves and to.others. How hap- 
py is the family, where the aged 
plous parents command the esteem, 
the love, and the attention of the 
whole household! But how unhap- 
py is the family, where the aged 
parents have not the love of God 
or man, inthem, and are perpetu- 
ally murmuring, and complaining 
and pining away under an insup- 
portable toad of guilt and misery 
By this contrast, we may see what 
a peculiar ornament piety is in old 
people. It is more precious than 
rubies, and all the things that can 
be compared withit. It is a pearl 
of great price. It is a treasure on 
earth, and a treasure laid up in 
heaven. It is a fountain of life. 
and a lasting source of happiness 
in health and in sickness, in pros- 
perity and adversity, under the 
decays of nature, and in the hour 
ofdeath. Whoever wishes to see 


many days, and reach old age, and 
obtain a crown of glory, let him 
walk in the way of righteousness, 
and give his heart and life to 


God. 
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IMPROVEMENT. 

1. lt appears from the estimate 
whicn has been made, that there 
are many more old people, than 
they and others are apt to think.— 
Old age begins so soon after the 
meridian of life, and comes on 
so gradually, that many think they 
are young and are thought to be 
young, while they are really ina 
strict and proper sense, not young 
but old. Besides, almost every 
person desires to be young rather 
than old, and therefore is unwil- 
ling to know and realize that he 
has passed the meridian of life,and 
is descending to old age,with great, 
but insensible rapidity.--How 
many are there who have past 
the meridian of life are above fifty 
or above sixty, or above seventy, 
and several above eighty? But 
are they generally disposed to 
number their days aright, and take 
their proper place among the 
aged ? Would not some, who 
have hoary heads, contradict the 
testimony of their eyes, and deny 
that they belong to any class of 
old people? But would it not be 
wiser for them to consider their 
latter end, and realize how fast 
and how near theyare approaching 
to it? This would lead them to 
form a more just estimate of life, 
and of all the enjoyments, and 
prospects of life. This would lead 
them to read and hear what God 
says to the aged, with seri- 
ousness and self-application. And 
this would lead them to set their 
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houses and their souls in order,and 
to stand in the posture of servants 
waiting forthe coming of theirLord. 

2, If gray hairs are a natural as 
well as moral ornament to old peo- 
ple; then they ought always to 
be treated with respect. Gray 
hairs are a plain indication, that 
those who have them, have lived 
a long time in the world, have en- 
dured the labors, the burdens,and 
the numerous evils of life, and 
have been spared and employed 
by God, to answer some wise and 
valuable purposes, in respect to 
their own and future generations. 
An old patriot, an old valiant gen- 
eral, an old faithful soldier, and 
every old parent and old man, 
ought to be respected, whether 
pious, or not. All old people have 
served and suffered in the world, 
and done something in God’s view, 
for the benefit of mankind, and 
therefore have a claim to their 
respect, on account of their age. 
This respect, God has expressly 
required to be paid to the aged. 
“Thou shalt rise up before the 
hoary head, and honor the face of 
the old man, and fear thy God.” 
God has likewise manifested his 
awful displeasure against those, 
who treated the aged and pious 
prophet with contempt. But the 
strongest obligation lies upon chil- 
dren to treat their aged parents 
with respect and veneration. God 
expressly commanded the children 
of Israel, ** to honor their father 
and mother, that their days might 
be long on the land which he gave 
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them.” There is no virtue I be- 
lieve, so commonly and visibly re- 
warded in this life, as filial obedi- 
ence and respect to parents. Nor 
on the contrary, is there any sin, 
so commonly and visibly punished 
in this life, as disobedience and 
disrespect to parents. “The eye 
that mocketh at his father, and 
despiseth to obey his mother, the 
ravens of the valley shall pick it 
eut, and the young eagles shall eat 
it.” Parents on account of their 
age, their authority, their protec- 
tion, their tender affection, and 
anxious cares for their children, 
lay them under sacred obligations 
to pay them filial love, obedience, 
and respect. The mutual relation 
between parents and children, is 
very intimate, and their mutual 
affections ought to be sincere and 
lasting; and they are almost al- 
ways so, on the side of parents, 
but not always so on the side of 
children. It is a rare thing indeed, 
that parents despise, or desert 
their children under any circum- 
stances whatever; but it is too 
often seen, that children will dis- 
own, or neglect, or despise, or de- 
sert their parents, and especially 
in old age, and in circumstances 
of sickness, poverty and distress. 
It is for this reason, probably, that 
God has more strictly and repeat- 
edly charged children to love, 
reverence, and obey their parents, 
than he has charged parents to 
love and regard the interest and 
happiness of their children. God 
guards human nature by his com. 
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mands, on its weakest side. He 
knows that the affections of parents 
towards their children, are strong- 
er than the affections of children 
towards their parents. According- 
ly he lays the stronger obligations 
on children to be kind, tender, o- 
bedient, and respectful to their 
parents, especially if they are in- 
firm, poor, afflicted, and bowing 
under the weight of old age. 

3. As piety is the peculiar orne- 
ment of old people, so the want of 
it is a pecnliar blemish in their 
character. Childhood and youth 
are vanity. Manhood is eaterpris- 
ing and aspiring. ‘The want of 
piety in these stages of life is so 
common, that it is but little no- 
ticed. In the next and more se- 
rious stages of life, after men 
have seen the vanities of the 
world, experienced the reverses 
of fortune, and found themselves 
failing in corporeal and intellect- 
wal vigour and activity, and hast- 
ening towards old age,if they have 
not reached it, common sense says 
it is time for them to seek and se- 
cure the one thing needful. And 
if they then neglect to embrace 
and practice religion, it is a visi- 
ble blemish in their character. It 
argues a vain mind, a hard heart, 
a stupid conscience, and an unwise 
disregard to their future and eter- 
nal happiness. It demonstrates, 
that they are, in the sense of 
Scripture, fools. They have eyes, 
but they see not. ‘They have ears, 
but they hear not. They have 
hearts, but they feel not their 
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moral obligations to God and to 
themselves, And is it not a blem- 
ish in the character of rational 
creatures, to act irrationally ?— 
This blemish is more visible and 
more reproachful in aged, than in 
other sinners. They have had 
line upon line, and precept upon 
precept of their duty, their dan- 
ger, and their guilt. ‘They can- 
not say, that the world has allow- 
ed them, as it has allowed young 
people, to neglect religion. Per- 
mit me to hold up to view a fath- 
er who is fifty, or sixty or seven- 
ty, or nearly eighty years old,and 
who has remained graceless and 
prayerless, until he is just drop- 
ping intu the grave. Is not the 
want of piety in such a person a 
great blemish in his character, 
whether he be rich or poor, learn- 
ed or unlearned? See another 
maa, who has passed through all 
the different stages of life, and 
arrived at the last, and who is 
still profane, intemperate, stupid, 
prayerless, and tottering over the 
grave. Is not the want of piety 
a great blemish in his character ? 
All young people wonder at old 
sinners, whether they are openly 
vicious, or not. Let every sinner 
look at his character, and then at 
his age. What are you? and 
where are you? Are you im- 
penitent sinners? And are you on 
the brink of eternity? Is it not 
time for not a few to ask them- 
selves such pertinent, solemn, and 
interesting questions ? Are not 


many of you, before you are a- 
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ware, old people? And are you 
not exhibiting the want of piety, 
before the eyes of the world, 
which spreads a blemish over all 
your natural excellencies ? 

4. Since piety is a peculiar or- 
nament to old people, it is very 
unwise to'neglect obtaining it ear- 
ly in life. Piety is a beauty in 
the young, as well as in the old. 
It lays the only solid and perma- 
nent foundation for peace, happi- 
ness, and usefulness in every stage 
of life. None become truly hap- 
py; and virtuously useful, before 
they become pious. They must 
give their hearts before they give 
their lives to God. ‘They are by 
nature, totally destituie of holi- 
ness, and under the entire domin- 
ion of a depraved, selfish, sinful 
heart, and unfit for any duty to- 
wards God and man. They are 
dead in trespasses and sins. ‘They 
must repent, become reconciled 
to God, and believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and walk in the way 
of righteousness, in order to be- 
come truly pious. ‘This is a duty 
which they have no right to neg- 
lect, and which it is their wisdom 
immediately to perform. Those 
who have worn the ornament of 
piety in old age, have gene- 
rally become pious in their early 
days. Joseph was a pious youth. 
Moses was a pieus youth. David 
was a pious youth. Samuel was 
a pious youth. ‘Timothy was_a 
pious youth. It seems that most 
of those, who have ever become 
pious, have become pious in the 
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morning of life. It is not only sin- 
ful, but hazardous for the young 
to put off the concerns of their 
souls to the decline of life and old 
age. It is uncertain whether their 
lives willbe spared ; and if they 
are spared, the longer they delay, 
the more their consciences will be 
stupified, the more their hearts 
will be attached to the world, and 
alienated from God, and opposed 
te every thing of a holy and re- 
ligious nature. ‘This you may 
Jearn from your own unhappy ex- 
perience, and from the conduct of 
those more advanced in life. If 
you wait for a more convenient 
season, you will probably contin- 
ue to wait, to wait, to wait, till 
God will wait no longer, and put 
you bevond the reach of mercy. 
You may now think, that the want 
of piety is no blemish in your 
character, but sooner than you ex- 
pect, it may be so. Though you 
are now young, you will soon be 
old, and feel the infirmities, bur- 
dens, and accumulated evils of old 
age ; which, without piety, may 
sink you in gloom, despondence, 
and incurable wretchedness. Can 
you bear the thought of losing 
your health, strength,and activity, 
and becoming blind, or deaf, or 
decripit, or helpless, without the 
supports and consolations of piety? 
It most seriously concerns you 
now in the vigour of your days, 
to remember your Creator, while 
the evil days come not, nor the 
years draw nigh, when thou wilt 
say, | have no pleasure in them. 
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Though you may escape sickness, 
aceidents, disappointments, be- 
reavements, and many infirmities, 
burdens, and trials, which others 
meet with in the course of life, yet 
you cannot escape oldage, or death. 
Time will strip you of every thing 
unless you choose that good part 
which cannot be taken from you. 

5. If piety be a peculiar orna- 
ment to old people; then aged 
saints have great reason to be 
thankful to God for what he has 
done for them. -T’hey were once 
young, vain, stupid, thoughtless, 
prayerless ; but God in sovereign 
mercy arrested their attention, fas- 
tened conviction on their con- 
science, and turned them from 
darkness to light and from sin to 
holiness, while he left others of 
the same age and of the same 
character to pursue their course to 
a wretched old age, or cut them 
down in the morning of life and 
sent theminto a miserable eternity. 
Such distinguishing mercies call 
for distinguishing gratitude and 
praise. Aged saints cannot look 
upon their past lives before and 
after they received the grace of 
God in truth, without seeing, that 
it has been of the Lord’s mercies 
that they have not been consum- 
ed, and fixed in a state of everlast- 
ing alienation and separation from 
God and from all good. David in 


his old age, had such humiliating 
views of himself, and such grateful 
views of the special and distin- 
guishing grace of God towards 
him. This is his humble and grate- 
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ful Janguage. “Thou art my 
hope, O Lord God: thou art my 
trus: from my youth. By thee 
have I been holden up from the 
womb; thou art he that took me 
out of my mother’s bowels: my 
praise shall be continually of thee. 
] am as a wonder unto many: but 
thou art my strong refuge. Let 
my mouth be filled with thy praise 
and with thy honor al] the day.— 
Cast me not off inthe time of old 
age, forsake me not when my 
strength faileth.” Aged saints 
ought to renounce the world and 
become dead to the vain and tri- 
fling scenes and objects and pur- 
suits of this momentary life, and 
spend the residue of their days in 
praise, retirement, and devotion. 
All things conspire to make them 
serious, devout, and grateful. The 
trials they have experienced, the 
blessings they have enjoyed, the 
dangers they have escaped, the 
decays of nature, and their increas- 
ing infirmities of body and mind, 
as well as the the near prospects 
of eternity, drive them to God 
and religion for consolation and 
support. ‘This has been the man- 
ner in which aged saints have 
spenttheir last days. Good old 
Barzillai, though rich and affluent 
and invited to join in the splendid 
entertainments of a Prince’s court, 
declined the royal invitation, and 
rather choose to retire to domestic 
solitude and devotion. And who 
can say he acted out of character 
ormade unwise choice. Simeon the 
aged, the just, and the devout, 
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patiently and prayerfully waited 
for the consolation of Israel, and 
for his own speedy and joyful de- 
parture out of the world. And the 
pious Anna spent the last days of 
her very long life in devout and 
religious exercises, to prepare her- 
self for death and eternity. Such 
examples deserve the imitation 
of all aged christians, whose char- 
acters, professions and peculiar cir- 
cumstances imperiously call upon 
them to wait submissively and 
prayerfully for their appointed 
change. 

6. It appears from what has 
beem said, that aged saints ought 
to be willing to die. They have 
enjoyed much good, suffered many 
trials, lost nearly all their former 
relatives and friends, are left alone 
in the world, and all things tend 
to draw their attention to death 
and eternity ; and they have no 
plea to make for the protraction 
of life. There was a time in life 
when David could pray to God and 
suy, * Take me not away in the 
midst of my days.’? Every aged 
christian has more reason to say 
to God. “1 would not live alway ; 
Lord now lettest thy servant de- 
part in peace according to thy 
word.” Death in itself is the 
king of terrors, and opens into an 
unseen and untried state of exist- 
ence, which the most devout and a- 
gedchristian may well contemplate 
with solemnity and awe, and 
tremble to launch into the bound- 
less ocean of eternity. And though 
he is weary of the evils of life; 
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yet all his tender ties to the world 
are not entirely dissolved. He 
has persons and objects, and inter- 
ests to leave, which he ought to 
regard with pious solicitude and 
concern. He may be in a strait 
betwixt two, a desire to live, and 
adesire to die. But in his old 
age when his exertions and useful- 
ness are failing, he ought to have 
a prevailing, though submissive 
desire todie. It argues too great 
attachment to the world, and too 
little preparation for death, in a- 
ged christians not to be willing to 
be absent from the body, and to 
be present with the Lord. It 
becomes them no longer to mix 
with the world, but to retire in sol- 
itude, and prepare their unprepar- 
ed hearts for the solemn scenes 
before them. God has carried 
them even to old age to give them 
an opportunity to perform the 
great and Jast act on the stage of 
life to the honor of religion, and 
for the consolation and benefit of 
those whom they leave behind. 

7. The peculiar character and 
situation of aged christians call for 
their serious and particular atten- 
tion to every instance of mortali- 
ty, whether of the young or of the 
old. When they see others cut 
down in the morning of life, or in 
the midst of their days, enjoyments 
and hopes, their death calls upon 
them to recognize, with peculiar 
gratitude, the mercy of God in 
preserving their lives in the 
midst of the arrows of death, 
which have been constantly flying 
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around them, and causing multi- 
tudes to fal] on their right hand 
and on theirleft. When they see 
their aged cotemporaries taken a- 
way while they are stillleft; their 
death admonishes them, that there 
is but a step between them and the 
grave. Though it may look 
strange, yet itis undoubledly true 
that old age often brings on apa- 
thy or insensibility with respect 
to the awful event of death.— 

The young are generally more 
sensibly affected with any instance 
of mortality then the aged, who 
have been in deaths oft, and seen 
many of the dying andthe dead. 
They are like veteran soldiers, 
who have been so familiar with 
death, that it has lost allits terror. 
But aged christians ought not to 
saffer such apathy and insensibility 
in respect to death, which they 
have still to experience. They 
ought to feel more indifferent to 
other scenes and objects, than oth- 
er men, but not to death, which is 
just closing their probationary 
state, and fixing their condition 
for eternity. 


©N THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

In considering the work of the 
Divine Spirit, is proposed to ia- 
quire, 

I. What are the offices which 
he, at present, performs in respect 
to men ? 

lI]. Through what medium does 
he perform these offices? And, 
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l{l. How far may his present 
operations be expected to conform 
to the established laws of the hu- 
man mind? 

One of the offices, which the 
Holy Spirit now performs for men, 
is to enlighten them. It is by his 
enlightening influences, that he a- 
wakens the thoughtless, alarms 
the secure, impresses a sense of 
the importance of religion, re- 
moves prejudices, and unfounded 
hopes, and convinces the sinner of 
his sin and guilt, and of the justice 
of God in his condemnation. It is 
by the same kind of influence, that 
he leads the saints onward ina 
knowledge of themselves, of God, 
and of Divine subjects, and that he 
impresses those truths, by means 
of which they grow in grace, and 
are fitted for heaven. 

Another office of the Holy Spir- 
it is that of sanctifier. Through 
his sanctofying influence, persons 
are made to love God, to acquiesce 
in his sovereignty, to repent of 
their sins. to believe in Christ, to 
love the cause and people of God, 
and to feel a holy delight in all 
the duties and services of religion. 
By this kind of influence, their 
hearts are changed; and disposi- 
tions are given them which are 
opposed to sin, in love with holi- 
ness, and conformed to the meral 
image of their maker. 

Still another office which the 
Holy Spirit performs for his peo- 
ple, is that of comforter. This 
work of the Spirit, though iati- 
mately connected with the last 
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mentioned, and growing out of it. 
is still, 1 think, distinct from it. 
Although happiness is intimately 
connected with holiness, yet it is 
pot holiness; and the work of 
producing spiritual enjoyment, and 
that of producing holy affections, 
ought to be regarded as distinct 
operations of the Divine Spirit. It 
is in his office of comforter, that 
the Holy Spirit renders his peo- 
ple happy. He imparts to them 
a peace, over which the world 
has no direct power. He enables 
them to rejoice in God, with a joy 
unspeakable and full of glory.— 
Let it now be inquired, 

2. Through what medium does 
the Holy Spirit perform these im- 
portant offices which have been 
mentioned? And _ in prosecuting 
this inquiry, I shall endeavor to 
show, that he performs them en- 
tirely through the medium of our 
mental faculties.—He enlightens, 
for instance, not supernaturally, 
but through the regular medium 
of the understanding and the con- 
science. It is by these faculties, 
that he impresses the sinner with 
his guilt and danger, and excites 
him to flee from the wrath to 
come. Through the same facul- 
ties also, he causes his people to 
grow in all spiritual knowledge, 
and sheds upon them that light of 
truth, by which they are sancti- 
fied, comforted, and saved.—In 
accomplishing his work as sancti- 
fier; the Spirit operates through 
the medium of the will. There 
is no other possible way, in which 
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he can accomplish this work. 
Love, penitence, submission, taith, 
and all the various exercises of 
holiness, are exercises of the 
will. How then can these be pro- 
duced, except through the medi- 
um of the will ?—The same kind 
of remark may be extended to the 
work of the Holy Spirit, as com- 
forter. Spiritual comfort or en- 
joyment, is a feeling of the soul, 
which necessarily implies a dis- 
tinct faculty of feeling. And it is 
through the medium of this facul- 
ty, whatever it may be, that the 
Spirit accomplishes his work, as 
comforter. 

The truth of these remarks is 
so very obvious, as not to need, 
and scarcely to admit otf proof. 
How is it possible that divine 
light should be let into the human 
mind, except through the medium 
of those faculties which alone are 
capable of receiving light ? What 
is Divine light? It is truth, re- 
lating to Divine and moral sub 
jects. But how is it possible, even 
for the Holy Spirit, to make us 
acquainted with such truth, and to 
impress it upon us, except through 
the medium of our understanoings 
and consciences !—Holiness is a 
property exclusively of moral ex- 
ercises—-exercises of the will.— 
How is it possible then, that the 
Spirit should sanctify any person, 
or make him holy, except through 
the medium of the will ?-—And 
spiritual enjoyment, so far as it is 
independent of the will, and is a 

distinct feeling, necessarily im- 
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plies a distinct faculty. And it 
can be only through the medium 
of this faculty, that spiritual enjoy- 
ment is produced, or that the Ho- 
ly Spirit performs the office of a 
comforter. It is plain, therefore 
that in all the offices “which the 
Holy Spirit is at present perform- 
ing in respect to men, he operates 
entirely through the medium of 
their mental faculties. 

‘The way is now prepared to 
inquire, in the third place, how 
far those operations of the Divine 
Spirit, of which we have spoken, 
are conformable to the established 
laws of the human mind. I would 
be far indeed from limiting the op- 
erations of the Holy Spirit. | 
know he is a Sovereign, who has 
the power, and the right, to do as 
he pleases. Still lam satistied that 
the operations of the Spirit, now 
the age of miracles is past, may be 
expected, ordinarily, if not always 
to conform to the established laws 
of mind. ‘This may be regarded 
asa just inference from what has 
been said. God, who gave us our 
faculties, has subjected them, in 
their operations to fixed laws.— 
He has chosen and established, 
that they shall operate in a par- 
ticular way, rather than in any oth- 
er way. Now we have seen that 
the Spirit accomplishes his work, 
entirely through the medium of 
these faculhies. Shall we not sup- 
pose, therefore, that he conforms 
his operations, to the instituted 
laws by which these faculties are 
governed ? One of two things pre- 
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sents itself as certain ; he must ei- 
thercontorm his operations to these 
laws ; or he must go contrary to 
them,and for the time suspend 
them. But if he goes contrary 
to them, and suspends them; then 
his operation constitutes a contin- 
ued series of miracles, and the 
age of miracles is not yet past. 
All, who are unwilling to adopt 
this supposition, led 
oi necessity, to adopt the other, 
that the present operations of the 
Holy Spirit are conformed to the 
established laws of mind. 


will be 


Nor is this supposition at all de- 
grading to the work of the spirit 
bat rather the contrary. For who 
established those general laws, to 
which our mental faculties are sub- 
ject? It was the infinite Jehovah 
who formed our faculties, and who 
doubtless, has fixed the mode of 
their operation in the wisest man- 
ner. He has ordained that they 
shall operate in a particular way 
rather than in any other, because 
this is the best way. Is it then 
derogatory to the work of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, to suppose that his ope- 
rations upon the human mind are 
conformed to those wisely estab- 
lished rules? Or, would it not be 
degrading his work, to suppose that 
ordinarily, he violates these rules ? 

The design of these remarks, 
as must be evident to every can- 
did reader, is not to call in ques- 
tion the reality of the peculiar 
work ot the Spirit—or the neces- 
sity of this work, in order to sal- 
vation—or the proper sovereignty 
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of the Spirit, in accomplishing it 
—or the efficacy of prayer, in pro- 
curing it; but merely to shew, 
that the work of the Holy Spirit 
is not miraculous—that it is per- 
formed through the medium of 
our mental faculties, and in con- 
formity with the established laws 
of mind and that it will bear the in- 
vestigation, as well of the enlight- 
ened philosopher, as of the christ- 
ian. Nor are the principles, 
which been established, 
mere speculation. They give 
rise to several reflections, in a 
greater or less degree practical, 
which will now be mentioned. 

1. It follows from what has 
been said, that mental philosophy 
or an acquaintance with human 
nature, and with the established 
laws of the human mind, is very 
intimately connected with the sci- 
ence of theology. The science of 
theology relates, not only to God, 
but to the various dealings of God 
with men. Consequently the ope- 
rations of the Spirit of God upon 
the minds of men, come directly 
within the scope of this important 
science. . But these operations we 
have seen, are performed through 
the medium of the human facul- 
ties, and in conformity with the 
established laws of mind. It is 
impossible, therefore, to under- 
stand these spiritual operations 
and to understand theology, to 
which they belong, without some 
acquaintance with the philosophy 
of mind. The two sciences are 
very intimately connected—-more 
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so, than many religious teachers 
seem to have imagined—and so 
much so, that the former cannot 
be fully studied and comprehend- 
ed, without a knowledge of the 
latter. 

2. ‘The subject shews us why, 
‘“‘ the word of God” has been de- 
nomiated “the sword of the spir« 
it.” Itis the appointed instrument 
by means of which the various 
operations of the Holy Spirit are 
performed. The Spirit operates, 
as we have seen through the me- 
dium of our faculties, and in con- 
formity with the established laws 
by which they are regulated.— 
He enlightens, by opening and 
impressing truth on our minds, 
and he sanctifies and comforts, by 
means of motives and considera- 
tions adapted to these different of- 
fices. Now “the word of God” 
furnishes the very truths, and mo- 
tives, and considerations which 
the Spirit uses, in al] this high and 
momentuous concern. It is the in- 
strument, with which he performs 
his operations and consequently 
may well be denominated “ the 
sword of the spirit.” It is the 
sword, with which he pricks the 
sinner to the heart ; slays the man 
of sin ; and wounds—to the saving 
of the soul. 

3. We see in what manner men 
may co-operate with the Holy 
Spirit, in accomplishing his pecul- 
iar work. As he performs his 
work through the medium of our 
faculties, and in conformity with 
the established laws of mind there 
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is room, as we have seen for the 
instrumentality of the divine word 
—for the truths, the motives, and 
the considerations of the gospel. 
There is room and necessity for 
the means of grace; and these 
means men are able, and are re- 
quired, to employ. They may 
be, and ought to be, “ workers 
together with” the Divine Spirit, 
in pouring light upon the blinded 
understanding ; impressing obliga- 
tion upon the slumbering con- 
science ; exhibiting motives in fa- 
vor of heliness; and urging con- 
siderations adapted to edify and 
comfort the people of God. 
4. Since the operations of the 
Divine Spirit are so performed, 
as to render it requisite for men 
to use the means of grace; it 
should be the study of those, who 
are called by their sacred profes- 
sion to dispense these means, to 
adapt them in the wisest manner. 
It cannot be doubted that there 
is room here, for the exercise of 
much skill and judgment. It can- 
not be doubted (other things be- 
ing equal) that the most wisely a- 
dapted means will uniformly be 
the most successful. There are 
good reasons why they should be 
so. The Holy Spirit, on whose 
agency every thing depends, op- 
erates, as we have seen, through 
the medium ofour faculties, and 
in cenformity with the established 
laws of mind. He awakens, a- 
larms, and convinces of sin, by ex- 
hibiting truth to the understanding 
and impressing it on the con- 
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science; and he converts and 
sanctifies, in view of the powerful 
motives of the gospel. Now as 
men are laborers together with 
him, in this work of exhibiting 
and impressing truth, and in pre- 
senting and urging motives; can 
it be doubted that man labours the 
most efficiently, and will labor the 
most successfully, who most clear- 
ly exhibits Divine light—most 
powerfully impresses truth —most 
persuasively urges motives——and 
who adapts all the means he 
employs in the wisest manner. 
The means employed should be 
wisely adapted, in respect to the 
matter of them. ‘They should be 
enlightening, impressive, persua- 
sive, in themselves ; and the more 
so,the better. They should be 
wisely adapted, also in respect to 
the circumstances of time and 
place. Said our Savior to his dit- 
ciples, ona certain occasion, “1 
have many things to say unto you 
but ye cannot bear them now.’’— 
The speeches which Paul made at 
Athens, and at Jerusalem, and be- 
fore King Agrippa, are all very 
different one from another, and 
neither of them could have been 
substituted in place of the other 
without the most glaring impro- 
priety. And the means of grace 
should be wisely adapted, in res- 
pect to the particular manner of 
employing them. Every lawful 
expedient should be _ resorted 
to, to gain and secure attention 
tomeans. Unless they are attend- 
ed to, however excellent they 
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may be in themselves, they cer- 
tainly can do no good. By orig- 
inal and striking views of subjects 
~-by uncommon and unexpected 
modes of address—and in every 
proper way—those who arecharg- 
ed with dispensing the means of 
grace, should endeavour to render 
them impressive. There is a spot 
in every sinner’s mind under the 
gospel—it is the spot which, in 
the ordinary course of means, is 
most exposed—which it may be 
expected has long ago become 
perfectly callous. The arrows of 
truth have continued to fall on it 
till they make no impression.— 
Now it is to little purpose that 
ministers continue preaching and 
preaching, at this hard place in 
the heart. They must level their 
arrows in new directions, and en- 
deavour to find some tenderer 
part. Achilles was slain by the 
arrow of Paris, although vulnera- 
ble only in his heel. No religious 
means will be likely to benefit 
the stupid, careless sinner, unless 
they wound him. Peter’s hearers 
were * pricked in the heart.”— 
And it is desirable, that religious 
teachers, at the present day should 
be so skilful as to be able to“ af- 
fect the heart,” by the truths they 
dispense. 

5. It may be gathered from 
what has been said, that much skill 
and judsment—much acquaintance 
with human nature, and with the 
established laws of mind--as well 
as much experience in divine 
things—-are requisite in order to 
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qualify a person to direct, in the 
most proper manner, a revival 
of religion. Revivals of true re- 
ligion are the work of the 
Holy Spirit. ‘They are sea- 
sons, when his operations are 
specially and gloriously exhibited 
in awakening, convincing, and con- 
verting sinners, and in quickening 
and comforting the people of 
God. But inthese seasons, as in 
all others, the Spirit operates 
through the medium of the human 
faculties, and in conformity with 
the established laws of mind.— 
And in these seasons as in all oth- 
ers there is room and necessity 
for the co-operation of men. And 
those who are called at such times 
to co-operate with the Divine 
Spirit, in dispensing the word of 
life, and giving direction to the 
work of God, need themselves to 
be directed, ina peculiar degree 
by ‘* that wisdom which is from a- 
bove.” Ignorance or error on 
their part, may be even more fa- 
tal than avowed opposition. Mis- 
takes may be made which can 
never be rectified and which will 
be productive of incalculable e- 
vils. 

When appearances indicate that 
a revival has commenced, it should 
be a principal object to keep up,and 
ancrease the impressions which 
have been made. These impres- 
sions once lost, will seldom be re- 
gained, and they leave the heart 
harder than at the first. The partic- 
ular state of the revival, and, as far 
as possible of every individual in- 
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terested in it, should be known by 
the religious teacher,so that every 
word spoken by him, might be a 
word in season. On this account, 
he should use al] prudent means, 
to induce those who are awakened 
to take a stand, and to draw from 
them a free expression of their 
feelings. Care should also be ta- 
ken that the work be not too ra- 
pidly hastened. Addresses to the 
passions should be cautiously a- 
voided, and the excitement should 
not be pushed either farther or 
faster, than the clear light of truth 
will carry it. There is a degree 
of excitement, beyond which the 
human faculties, in their present 
state, cannot go, and in which 
they cannot long be sustained. 
They will soon begin to droop, 
aud their energy will be relaxed. 
For this reason, there is a time, 
in every revival of religion, when 
the work is at its height—a sea- 
son which has not untitly been de- 
nominated its crisis. This season 
once past, the glory and power of 
the revival are usually gone. Lit- 
tle more can be done in it thanto 
gather in the gleanings of the har- 
vest. Great care should therefore 
be taken that the work be not pre- 
maturely hastened to its crisis, and 
in this way ended. 

My readers, I trust, will not be 
offended, that I am disposed to 
look at the sacred subject of revi- 
vals of religion, with rather a 
philosophical eye. I am doing, 
as Ihope, no discredit tu the pe- 
culiar work of the Holy Spirit. 
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This certainly is a work, in which 
1 believe, and in which I glory. I 
rather think, that were revivals of 
religion more studied, and better 
understood, especially in their re- 
lation to the philosophy of mind ; 
they would be more frequent, 
more lasting, and the fruits of 
them would be more abundant and 
glorious. 

6. The subject suggests some 
reasons why revivals of religion 
have not been permanent. As they 
are the work of the Holy Spirit, 
the prime reason for their cessa- 
tion, is the withdrawing of his in- 
fluences. The Hcly Spirit is griev- 
edaway. This reason for the ces- 
sation of a revival is a criminal 
one—one which ought not to ex- 
ist--and in view of which it be- 
comes Christians to be deeply 
humbled.—But there is another 
reason for the fact under consider- 
ation, which is rather natural than 
moral, and which does not nece«- 
sarily impiy criminality. Reviv- 
als of religion, are attended per- 
haps always, with more or less 
unnatural excitement of the ani- 
mal system. ‘The animal spirits 
have an uousaal flow, and ahigh 
degree of mere anima] feeling is 
experienced. Now it is not pos- 
sible, in the nature of the case, 
that this species of excitement 
should be perpetual. It would be 
a miracle if it should. There is 
no religion in it, while it lasts ; and 
it need not be expected to Jast 
very long. The unnatural ex- 
citement will subside, and for a 
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time, the animal system may be 
expected to sink as much below 
its usual state, as it has been rais- 
ed above it. These changes, which 
result from our very constitutions, 
and are not directly of a moral or 
religious nature, ought never to 
exclude the love of God from our 
hearts; though often, doubtless, 
they become the occasion of doing 
it. They furnish no sufficient ex- 
cuse for declension in holiness, or 
for the indulgence of sin. 

7. If the Holy Spirit operates 
through the medium, and in the 
manner which has been describ- 
ed, then that religious experience, 
of which no rational account can 
be given, ought ever to be sus- 
pected. The Holy Spirit is the 
author of all true religious expe- 
rience, but in producing it, he op- 
erates in a rational manner; and 
those who are the subjects of his 
Saving operations can give a rea- 
sonable account of the views and 
exercises of their minds. The 
Spirit enlightens, but it is with the 
light of truth ; and those, on whose 
understandings and consciences the 
truth is impressed, can mention 
the particular truths which im- 
press them. The Spirit sancti- 
fies, but it is in view of motives ; 
and all who are truly sanctified 
can state the motives, in view of 
which their hearts have been ex- 
cited to exercises of holiness. ‘The 


Spirit also comforts the children of 


God, but it is by means of consid- 
erations adapted to this purpose ; 
and those who are in the enjoy- 
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ment of spiritual comforts can be 
at no loss what these considera- 
tions are. The experience and 
the hopes of such are rationally 
founded, and they can render a 
reason of the hope that is in them, 
with meekness and fear. And 
those exercises and hopes,of which 
a rational account cannot be given, 
there is no reason to believe will 
abide the scrutiny of the final day. 

8. It appears from what has 
been said, that much of the myste- 
ry which has been drawn arounc 
the work of the Holy Spirit, may 
be safely removed.—It is not 
discreditable to the piety of Chris- 
tians, that this subject has been re- 
garded as a sacred one—too sacred 
almost to be trusted with mortal 
hands, or to be looked at with any 
thing like a philosophicaleye. On 
this account a kind of awful mys- 
tery has been drawn around it, 
which, instead of heightening, has 
the rather served to obscure its 
glory. It is indeed a sacred sub- 
ject ; but not too sacred to be care- 
fully and candidly investigated.—- 
It is not too sacred to be under- 
stood, so far as it is capable of be- 
ing understood by men. There is 
no virtue in wrapping it up, as.too 
good to be looked at; but on the 
contrary, the utmost danger.—— 
On no subject is ignorance more 
to be deprecated ; as on no subject 
will mistakes be more likely to 
prove fatal. The work of the Ho- 
ly Spirit may be, and ought to be, 
diligently studied. It is a study 
from which'the greatest advanta- 
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ges may be expected to result. 

The remarks which have been 
made, may serve to shew us our 
dependance upon the Holy Spirit. 
Naturally,we are in a state of com- 
plete moral darkness.We have eyes 
but we see not. We have under- 
standings, but, in respect to things 
purely spiritual, they are pervert- 
ed and blind. We have conscien- 
ces, but they are ina great meas- 
ure stupified and seared. 

Under these circumstances, how 
much do we need the Holy Spirit 
to enlightenus. How much do we 
need his divine assistance, to pre- 
pare our minds for the truth, and 
truth for our minds, and to im- 
press upon us those considerations 
without a knowledge of which we 
must perish for ever.—-Naturally 
too, our hearts are unsanctified. 
We are capable of loving God, re- 
penting of sin, and becoming holy . 
but we are wholly averse to holi- 
ness, and unwilling todo our duty. 
How much then do we need the 
Holy Spirit, to make us willing in 
the day ofhis power. How much 
do we need his sanctifying influ- 
ence, to make us possessors of 
that “ holiness, withont which no 
man can see the Lord.’’——Natural- 
ly also, we are as miserable, as we 
are sinfol. Disappointed in our 
search after happiness, and dissatis- 
fied with ourselves, we ‘are like 
the troubled sea, when it cannot 
rest, whose waters cast up mire 
and dirt.” How much then do 
we need the Divine Spirit as our 
comforter. How much do we need 


those spiritual consolations, with 
which the stranger doth not inter- 
meddle, and which the world can 
neither bestow nor destroy.—In- 
deed our dependance on the Holy 
Spirit is entire. Without his in- 
fluence, neither the word of truth, 
nor the blood of the cross, can ev- 
ersaveus. Without his influence, 
we are blinded, depraved and mis- 
erable in this life, and must be 
miserable for ever. -. 


For the Christian Magazine: 
A LETTER TO A MINISTER, 
Attleborough, Aug. 9th 1815. 
Rev. Sir, 

I feel wholly ata loss, how to 
introduce the subject upon which 
I wish to write. You will there- 
fore, be pleased to excuse me, if 
I do it very abruptly, by relating 
a few simple facts, in order to ex- 
plain my motive for addressing a 
letter to astranger. In the autumn 
of 1811, Llost a beloved brother 
by death. I had for many months 
viewed the tyrant advancing with 
a slow, but steady pace; and I 
at length saw his dreadful work 
performed. My heart rose against 
God. I wished him deprived of 
the power to punish. I would 
gladly have hurled him from his 
throne. | found 1 was willing to 
join earth and hell in opposing the 
execution of justice upon sinners. 
These feelings were of short du- 
ration. They shocked me and 
left an impression of the total 
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depravity of my heart. The 
blindness of my mind and my stu- 
pidity in not realizing my guilt 
and danger gave me uneasiness. 
I found my petitions for mercy 
were nothing but mockery. I 
felt desirous of having a particular 
interest in the prayers of some one 
who I thought was pious. I was 
unwilling to make such a request 
to any, vith whom I was acquaint- 
ed, partly from a fear, that I should 
deceive them, making them think 
] was a convinced sinner, when I 
knew I was not ; and partly from 
an unwillingness to being ques- 
tioned concerning my feelings in 
regard to religion. {spent many 
hours in thinking what I should 
do. I at length determined to 
write to you, Sir; but how should 
1 do it without being discovered ? 
I concluded to disguise my hand- 
writing, to send it without name 
or date; requesting my brother 
to put it into the Post-Office; e- 
vading his questions concerning 
its contents. 

From that time until June 1815 
—I was far from enjoying life.— 
I constantly felt that something 
was wanting in order to my being 
happy. 1 felt that | had a hard 
heart and a blind mind; and that 
I was far from righteousness. I 
never considered myself the sub- 


ject of genuine conviction, but 


feltanxious that I might be. I 
thought much of the letter, was 
desirous of knowing, if it were ree 
ceived, but at lengih concluded, 
that provided it were, I should 
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never be benefitted by the 
prayers, which were made on 
that account, expecting they had 
been answered in some one else. 

When you, Sir, came to Attle- 
borough and preached on Satur- 
day near my father’s, | attended 
and listened attentively; but felt 
nothing, until these words were 
uttered, “they must be broken 
hearted— they must die——Jet them 
feel what else they may—let them 
do what else they will, they have 
not taken one step towards heav- 
en.’ I knowl had never felt this 
broken-heartedness for sin, which 
was spoken of. I had often thought 
there was no merit in my religious 
performances; but I had never felt 
it before. I seemed like one cut 
off from every support and was 
looking around in vain for some- 
{hing on which to lean. I re- 
turned home and endeavored to 
recollect the sermon ; but my mind 
was too much agitated to remem- 
ber any thing distinctly, except 
those two sentences. I awoke in 
the morning, feeling unhappy at 
the thought of spending another 
Sabbath, as | had ever done with 
out understanding what | read, 
or feeling what I heard. I saw 
no way, in which I should be 
benefitted by the preaching on 
that day. I thought that all the 
means had been used in vain with 
me which were generally taken 
to convince and convert sinners. 
I wished for conviction of sin and 
danger. Yet 1 was conscious, that 
I was armed against it. 
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While | was meditating upon 
my unhappy sitaation, the thought 
occurred to me, why not commit 
my ways unto the Lord, rest io 
him and wait patiently for him. I 
felt that I could willingly do it. 
J] wished to be made entirely holy. 
And I was desirous of entering im- 
mediately into God's service. I 
asked myself, if | were willing, af- 
ter enjoying his presence here, to 
be cast from it forever. I shrunk 
from it. The thought returned, 
am [ not willing God’s will should 
be done? [ thought I could cheer- 
fully commit my all into his hands, 
leaving the event with him. My 
proud heart quickly suggested to 
me, that these feelings were right. 
The thonght distressed me. I 
mentally said what can be done 
with such a heart as mine? I took 
up the bible and opening to the 
10th chapter of Acts, I read 
these words, ** he shall tell thee 
what thou oughtest to do.”” Who, 
thought I, can tell me what I ought 
to do? My mind was immediately 
directed to you, You had 
been the means of convincing me, 
that I had not taken one step to- 
wards heaven. I thought, per- 
haps, you would now fell me, how 


sir. 


soon found I made 
great dependance upon it. I felt 
in haste to goto meeting. It be- 
ing early, | again took my Bible 


I might. I 


and opened to the 22d chapter of 


Luke. I read with indifference, 
untillcame tothe 31 & 32 verses. 
My heart was affecied, I thought 


them gracious words, but do not 
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recollect of applying them to my- 
self. I went to meeting and heard 
the three sermons, which were 
preached on that day. I was pre- 
pared to hear with attention, ex- 
pecting to learn what [ might do. 
In the improvement of the morn- 
ing discourse I was told todo my 
duty, if | remember right, without 
regard to consequences. This 
thought immediately occurred to 
me, who can tell me what my dv- 
ty is? | asked myself, if I were 
willing, that Jesus Christ should 
be my teacher and do for me and 
direct me in every respect. I 
thought I was. The characier of 
God, as exhibited in the second 
sermon, appeared pleasing. { was 
glad, that God was a being, posses- 
sing al] power. I hadseen enough 
of my own heart to convince 
me, that all, which was said in the 
third sermonconcerning the nat- 
ural depravity of man was true. 
Meditating one day that week 
upon my own feelings, while sit- 
ting under your preaching, the let- 
ter, which I had addressed to you, 
Sir, threeyears and an half before, 
rushed into my mind. I had not 
thought of it for many months.—— 
It gave me pleasure to think it 
were possible you had received it 
and that your prayers were an- 
swered in regard to me. J recol- 
lected, that I resolved when | 
wrote the letter, that if ever I had 
the least hope, that | was recon- 
ciled to the will of God, I 
would make you, Sir, acquainted 
with it. But I scarce'y knew, 
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that J] had any ; and I was altoge- 
ther at a loss to know bow to ex- 
press it. The feelings that I 
have had, that I hoped were right, 
have been so few, so faint, and 
of so short continuance, that I 
know not, whether] am the friend 
or the enemy of God. I feel none 
ofthat opposition, which! former- 
ly had to the divine government ; 
but I cannot determine, whether it 
is resignation or stupidity. If I 
have ever been the subject of 
your prayers, Sir, | beg the con- 
tinuance of them; if not, may I 
now be particularly remembered. 
Begging your pardon, Sir, for the 
liberty 1 have taken, I subscribe 
myself with sentiments of res- 
pect, yours, 
Sornia Buttock. 


As the person who wrote the 
preceding letter has been a num- 
ber of years in the world of spir- 
its and was greatly endeared to 
her christian acquaintance, as well 
as to her bereaved relatives, it 
has been thought proper to add 
her name; that her letter may 
appear and be known, as it was 
written by her own hand. ‘The 
letter that she sent to the Post-Of- 
fice, was received and was prob- 
ably as trying to him who re- 
ceived it, as the occasion of it was 
to the writer. The writer was 
unknown, until the reception of 
the preceding letfer. May every 
reader pray with humility and 
perseverance for distressed, and 


perishing sinners. T. W. 
AQ) 
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From the Utica Repository. 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN THE NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY—BY BUNYANUS. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Now I beheld that the pilgrims 
had arrived at the house of the 
interpreter, where they knocked, 
and one opened the door, and in- 
quired who they were, and what 
they wanted. Then Thoughtful 
told him they were pilgrims who 
entered this way at the Wicket 
gate, and were bid to call at the 
house of the Interpreter, to be 
more fully introduced into the 
King’s statutes. So they were 
desired to walk in, and were intro- 
duced into the presence of the 
Interpreter, a venerable old man, 
ofa grave but pleasant counte- 
nance, who desired them to be 
seated, and then inquired who 
they were, and how they had 
come in at the gate, and what 
they had met with by the way ; 
and they toldhim. Then he said, 

In.. You did well in not ex- 
changing your books with Mr. 
Plausible. He is an impostor, and 
an enemy to pilgrims; and by 
good words and fair speeches he 
deceiveth the hearts of the simple. 
He knows that none are approved 
by the Lord of the way, but such 
as love his statutes, and obey 
them. He desires, therefore, to 
keep them ignorant of these, or 
to make them believe they are 
different from what they are. For 
this purpose he wishes to deprive 
them of their books, or destroy 
their confidence in them. And if 
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ke cannot prevail upon him to 
take his mutilaced and erroneous 
copies, he often fills their minds 
with doubts as to the correctness 
of those they have, and greatly 
hinders their improvement and 
comfort in perusing them. As for 
his pretended Improved Version, 
it was indeed made by men of 
learning and abilities ; but they 
were men who wished to degrade 
the character of the Prince Im- 
manuel, and rob him of his hon- 
ors. ‘They wished also to mis- 
represent the character, and gov- 
ernment, and designs of the King, 
and make it appear that he would 
not destroy his enemies and burn 
up their cities with unquenchable 
fire. His other copies are more or 
less erroneous, in order to suit the 
different inclinations of those who 
may be willing to exchange. ‘That 
made by John the Itinerant, does 
not indeed, like some of them de- 
grade the Prince Immannel toa 
mere fallible, peccable man, nor 
deny the existence of the Holy 
Comforter, nor the everlasting 
punishment of the King’s enemies ; 
but if you should compare it with 
your own copies, you would per- 
ceive that it is intended to con- 
ceal rany of the doctrines which 
your copies teach, and to favour 
those which he laboured to estab- 
lish ; and that it differs from yours 
in so many places, that its tenden- 
cy must be to weaken the confi- 
dence of the feeble minded in any 
copy, and make them believe that 
there is no dependance to be pla- 


ced on the King’s statute book ; 
and thus prepare them to be car- 
ried about with every wind of doc- 
trine, and become a prey to every 
deceiver. 

Ardent. 1 confess that 1 was too 
much inclined to listen to Mr. 
Plausible, and was disposed to re- 
ceive his books. But I desire to 
be thankful that 1 have escaped 
the danger. 

Th. 1 wish to know what ground 
we have to depend upon the cor- 
rectness of our present copies of 
the King’s statute book, that my 
confidence in it may not again be 
shaken; for 1 confess that Mr. 
Plausibie’s discourse made some 
impression upon my mind also. 

In. As to the correctness of the 
original copy of which your co- 
pies are a_ translation, | would 


observe, that the most learned of 


the King’s servants have careful- 
ly compared all the copies that 
could be found in the different parts 
of the world, and taken downa 
statement of every variation, even 
in the manner of spelling the 
same words. and published the re- 
sult of their labours; from which 
it appears, that the copies in 
present use, cannot differ, in any 
important particular, from those 
which were written by the King’s 
scribes. And as to the translation 


you have, it was the joint labour 
of forty-seven of the most learned 
of the King’s servants that could 
be found, in a learned age, and is 
the copy distributed by all those 
corporations which the King has 
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caused to be established for the 
wider circulation of his statute 
book, in which corporations are 
included the most learned of the 
King’s servants now living. So 
that you may judge yourselves 
whether there are likely to be any 
defects No; 
*jausible may pre- 


important in it. 
whatever Mr. 
tend, you may depend upoa the 
copy you have, and receive what- 
ever it contains, as the pure word 
of the King. 

Th. 1 wish to be informed aiso 
how I shall know what is the true 
sense of the King’s statute beok ; 
for I find that it is interpreted dif- 
ferently. 

In, 'The most important requi- 
site, in order to arrive at the true 
sense of the King’s statute book, 
is a humble, teachable disposition. 
The Prince Immanuel hath said, 
“If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whe- 
ther it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself.” A disobedient 
heart isthe only important dith- 
culty inthe way of a right under- 
standing of the King’s book. If 
you feel your own ignorance, and 
are willing to be taught by the 
King, and to receive and obey 
whatever he teaches, without 
murmurings and disputings, you 
will be likely to find no difficulty. 

Th. But | have heard it alleged, 
that the King’s statute book is 
very dark and difficult to be un- 
derstood ; and that is in vain for 
persons of common understanding 
to try toknow what it means. 
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In. That is the language of 
those who are teo indolent to 
search, or who are disposed to 
disobey. Remember, that it is a 
revelation from the King, not 
merely for the use of the learned, 
but for those of common under- 
standing also. It is an impeach. 
ment of his wisdom and goodness 
to suppose it is not well adapted 
to answer the purposes for which 
it was given. 

fh. By what rules of interpre- 
tation shall 1 determine what is 
the true sense of any passage ? 

In. By the same rules that you 
determine what is the true sense 
of any thing that is said to you. 
Consider the connexion, and what 
is the subject of discourse, and let 
words be understood according to 
their plainest and most obvious 
import when used in such a con- 
nexion, 


Zh. Are not the same expres- 
sions used sometimes figurative- 
ly, and sometimes literally ? 


In. Yes: But the connexion 
will always decide, If they are 
used figuratively, the connexion 
will make it manifest; and it will 
show also what is the meaning of 
the figure. If the connexion fur- 
nishes no reason why the expres- 
sion should be understood figura- 
tively, it ought to be understeod 
literally. You must not think you 
may understand an expression fig- 
uratively or literally at your plea- 
sure. This would destroy the use 
of the King’s book altogether, 
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and make every man’s own fancy 
his rule. 

Th. Vhave heard it alleged also 
that some universal terms, such as 
all, every, forever, everlasting, are 
some times used in a limited, and 
sometimes in an unlimited sense. 


How shall I know which sense to 


attach to them. 

In. All words which have an 
unlimited sense, ought to be un- 
derstood in that sense, unless there 
is something in the connection 
which plainly fixes a limitation. 

Th. How is it then that the ad- 
vocates of error often seem to 
have so much from the King’s 
book to support their opinions ? 

In. Most of the advocates of er- 
ror believe some truth, as well as 
some error. ‘They can bring 
proof from the King’s book, to 
support every truth they believe. 
And when they wish to oppose 
any truth, they usually state it 
wrong, so that it has the appear- 
ance of an error; and thus they 
seem to bring much against it 
from the King’s book. They also 
wrest what is contained in the 
King’s book, so as to make it seem 


’ to bear upon the point in dispute; 


or they try to keep the point in 
dispute out of sight, and set up 
something else, which is a truth, 
instead of it, and having proved 
that, they pretend they have gain- 
ed the point in dispute, when, in 
reality, they have not touched it 
at all. By such arts, they often 
impose upon the credulous and un- 
thinking. 


Ard. 1 trust we shall be disposed 
to take the King’s book for our 
guide, and embrace whatever it 
contains. I long to see the rare 
and profitable sights which pil- 
grims have formerly seen here. 

So the Interpreter took the 
pilgrims into his significant rooms, 
and showed them those things 
which had been seen by the pil- 
grim Christian, and also those 
which had been seen by Christ- 
iana and her company. After this 
was done and they had conversed 
upon them sufficiently, he took 
them to see other things, which 
he thought might be profitable 
to them. 

First he took them to the door 
ef a prison where, looking through 
the grates, they saw aman made 
fast in irons; and they saw also 
that the doors of the prison were 
locked and barred upon him ?— 
Then there came one who looked 
through the grates, and called to 
the man, and bid him come out 
and offered him a great reward if 
he would do so. Then said the man 
why do you mock me? You see 
I cannot come out, for I am fast 
bound in chains; and the doors of 
the prison are closed upon me.— 
Alas I would gladly come out if 
I conld. 

Then said the pilgrims, what 
means this? 

In. This shows the absurd con- 
duct of many who teach that the 
Prince Immanuel died for the elect 
only, and that all men are under 
a natural inability to comply with 
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the invitations of the gospel; and 
yet address those invitations to all 
indiscriminately, and urge them 
to comply; when according to 
their own scheme, they cannot 
comply if they would. 

But, follow me to another apart- 
ment. 

So they followed him to anoth- 
er apartment, where also there 
was a prison, with a man in it as 
before. And while they looked, 
one came and threw open the pris- 
on doors, and went to the prisoner, 
knocked off his chains, and set 
him on his feet, so that he walked 
about freely. He then invited 
him to come out, and offered him 
great rewards if he would com- 
ply. But the man answered, | 
love my prison, and cannot leave 
it; I despise your rewards, and 
cannot accept them. | cannot come 
out. 

Then said the pilgrims, what 
means this ? 

In. This case illustrates the 
real situation of the sinner. What 
the Prince Immanuej has done, 
has unbarred his prison doors, 
and knocked off his chains. He 
can come out, ifhe will. But he 
will not. He loves his prison, and 
and is unwilling to leave it. He 
despises the rewards which are 
offered, and will not accept them. 
He also says he cannot come out ; 
but it is plain, that his cannot is 
only a will not His mability to 
come out is wholly a moral wabil- 
ity. It is nothing but disinclination. 
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. Then the Interpreter took them 
to another place, and bid them 
look into two dark rooms, and tell 
which of them was clean. ‘Then 
said the pilgrims, we cannot tell; 
they appear to be beth alike. 

Then the Interpreter, called 
for one to bring a light, and bid 
them look again, which they did. 
And they saw that one of the 
rooms was entirely clean ; but the 
other was extremely foul ; Joath- 
some reptiles were crawling upon 
the floor, and spiders, bloated with 
poison, were creeping upon the 
walls, and dangling upon the ceil- 
ing. 

Then said the pilgrims, what 
means this? 

In. This illustrates one effect 
of the faithful preaching of the 
gospel. Before the light of truth 
comes, men may appear to be per. 
fectly alike, and seem to have the 
same temper of heart; as the two 
rooms appeared to be alike, while 
no light shined into them. But 
the light of truth makes manifest. 
When the truths of the gospel are 
clearly exhibited, those who have 
a clean heart will be made mani- 
fest ; and those whose hearts are 
foul as this room will be made 
manifest also. And whereas the 
bringing in of the light, was not 
what made the room foul, but it 
only discovered the foulness which 
was in jt already; so the clear 
exhibition of the light of truth is 
not to be found fault with, as 
though it made men so much 
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worse, as it soon discovers them 
to be. 

Then he took them to another 
place where was a dark room, 
and aman entefing with a light 
in his hand; a thief, who was 
there for the purpose of plunder, 
stepped towards him, and endeav- 
ored to strike the light out of his 
hand. But when he had made 
several attempts to do that, with- 
out success, he beganto strike at 
the man who bore it, that he 


‘might knock him down if he 


could. 

Then said the pilgrims, what 
means this? 

In. This illastrates another ef- 
fect of the faithful preaching of 
the gospel. When the light of 
truthis brought in, and begins to 
discover the true character of the 
wicked, as they love darkness 
rather than light, because their 
deeds are evil, they hate the light 
& try to extinguish it. They deny 
the truth and try to make others 
disbelieve it. But when these at- 
tempts do not succeed, and they 
cannot extinguish the light nor 
conceal themselves from it, their 
enmity is roused against him who 
bears it, and they try to get him 
out of the way, that the light 
may no longer shine, to disturb 
them in the exécution of their de- 


signs. 

Then he took them to another 
place where was one playing up- 
on a musical instrument, to a 
room full of people. But they 
saw that the people paid very little 


attention to the music, being busily 
engaged in conversing with each 
other, or in taking notice of each 
other’s dress, or in exhibiting their 
own ; and some of them seemed to 
be very drowsy and almost asleep 
Then the Interpreter bid the pil- 
grims ask the people how they 
liked the music ; and they all an- 
swered that they liked it exceed- 
ingly ; they thought it was very 
fine indeed ; they had never heard 
better. So the pilgrims kept look- 
ing, and soon after, the whole 
company seemed to be all atten- 
tion to the music ; every one was 
awake, every noise was hushed, 
every eye was fixed, and every 
ear was open. Then the Inter- 
preter bidthe pilgrims again ask 
the people how they liked the 
music; and now they answered 
different ways. Some declared 
they had never heard it before 
but liked itwell. Some said they 
had before only heard a few notes 
at a time, and they liked it now bet. 
ter thanever. But many of them 
exclaimed against it, as the worst 
they had heard. The instrument 
they said was out of tune, and 
made dread‘ul discord ; and the 
performer discovered a strange 
want of taste. They thought he 
had altered unaccountably for 
the worse, (though the pilgrims 
had perceived no alteration ;) and 
some said, it he did not soon mend 
his hand, they would hear him no 
longer. 

Then said the pilgrims, what 
means this ? 

















in. This illustrates another ef- 
ect of the faithful preaching of 
the gospel. When a preacher 
who has the character of preach- 
ing well, comes to a congregation 
who are ina stupid state, having 
their minds occupied with worldly 
pleasure and amusements, they 
are ready enough to think he 
preaches well, and to join in ex- 
tolling his performances, though 
they had not in reality heard 
them so as to be qualified to 
form any judgment. But after- 
wards, when their attention is ex- 
cited, and they hear so as to un- 
derstand what he preaches, those 
who really love the gospel like it 
better than before ; and some, 
who have never heard with serious 
attention and self-application, hav- 
ing now the truth set home to 
their consciences and their hearts, 
and feeling its sanctifying power, 
are well pleased. But those who 
really hate the truth, are now 
greatly displeased ; and remem- 
bering that they had before ex- 
pressed their approbation, they 
think the change is in the preach- 
er, though in reality he preaches 
the same truths; and many of 
them are now so much provoked, 
that they declare they will not 
hear such things any longer, 
though they are the very same 
things they joined in commend- 
ing alittle while before. 





AN ADDRESS TO MOTHERS ON THE 
EARLY EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 
On this subject 1 wish to ad- 
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dress myself particularly to moth- 
ers, for they are commonly in- 
trusted with the most important 
part of education. The temper 
and disposition, the habit of obe- 
dience and the first principles of 
religion, should all be formed dur- 
ing the first six or seven years, 
when the child is principally un- 
det the care of the mothers.— 
Women, if they are what they 
ought to be, seem particularly 
suited to this task, from the ten- 
derness & gentleness of their dis- 
positions, and the happy art which 
they possess of gaining affection, 
and sofiening authority by kind- 
ness. But they are apt to fall 
into some errors from which I 
wish to guard them. They do 
not always consider the absolute 
necessity of teaching a child obe- 
dience from the very first. Be- 
fore he canspeak, he should learn 
this lesson, which sooner or later 
must be learned by every cre- 
ated being. From infancy he 
should be taught that nothing is 
to be gained by passion and cry- 
ing. ‘This is attended with but 
very little difficulty, if it be done, 
before any bad habits are formed, 
and custom will soon make it easy 
to the chilc, but we often see 
mothers especially among the 
poor who never attempt to gov- 
ero their children till their little 
passions have gained so much 
strength that they know not how 
to conquer them except by meth- 
ods which would never haye 
been necessary, it they had been 
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taught obedience from the very 
first. Ifa child has been accus- 
tomed from infancy to do what he 
is bid ; and if his little heart has 
been gained by the kindness ofa 
prudent mother, her displeasure 
will be his punishment, her praise 
will be his reward. Though 
language and blows are almost 
always proofs that the parent did 
not know how to govern. § It is 
observed of one sect of christians, 
who have a remarkable com- 
mand over their passions, that 
they never raise their voices in 
speaking to their children, nor 
ever permit them to speak loud 
to each other. The good effecis 
of this rule will be evident to all 
who steadily pursue it. The 
child wii] attend to the meaning 
of your words instead of being 
frightened with the sound of them 
and willsoon know that he is gov- 
erned like a reasonable creature, 
and not like a brute beast, which 
has no understanding. 

This point being once gained 
and the child being accustomed 
to immediate and ready obedience 
without dispute or murmur, it re- 
mains that you use this power 
for his real good. Carefully 
watch the very first appearance of 
any thing wrong in his disposi- 
tion and check it immediately.— 
Carefully guard against deceit.— 
Teach him to own bis faults; and 
when he does so, forgive them; 
but convince him that they are 
faults, and must be rooted out.—- 








Anecdote of Diderot. 


Above all give him early impres” 
sions of religion; teach him to 
fear God, and to tremble at the 
punishment prepared for the wick- 
ed -in the next world. This is 
what we all ought to fear. 

Ch. Observer. 





ANECDOTE OF DIDEROT. 

In the account which the Abbe Bar- 
ruel gives of the closing scene of Did- 
erot’s life, is the, following interesting 
anecdote. 


This infidel philosopher had a christ- 
ian servant to whom he had been kind, 
and who had waited on him in his last 
illness. The servant took a tender in- 
terest in the melancholy situation of his 
master, who was just about to Jeave 
this world, without any preparation for 
another. Though a young man, he 
ventured one day when he was engag- 
ed about his master’s person, to remind 
him that he had a soul,and to admon- 
ish him in a respectful way, rot to lose 
the last opportunity cf attending to its 
welfare. Diderot heard him with at- 
tention, melted into tears, and thanked 
him. He even consented to let the 
young man ivtroduce a clergyman ;— 
whom he would probably have con- 
tinued to admit to his chamber, if his 
infidel friends would have suffered the 
clergyman to repeat his visits. 

This story may furnish us with a use- 
ful lesson. We are often deterred from 
an endeavour te do good, by conceiving 
that the attempts will be vain. Yet 
surely it becomes us io beware, that 
we lose no opportunity of being service- 
able to another, especially in his highest 
concerns, by an idea of the improbabil- 
ity of success. We may be mistaken 
in that respect. Christian charity, let 
it also be remembered, is not that cold 
qalculating spirit which weighs exer- 
tion before it makes it, and which fears 
to venture upon an act of benevolence, 
least it shou!d be thrown away. ‘True 
charity has its eye more on what its 
object may lose for want of assistance, 
than on what itself may expend in 
vain.—ibid. 


*.*OmicrRon has been received. 











